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A SOURCE FOR THE STORM IN THE TEMPEST 

It has long been one of the puzzles of Shakespearean criticism 
that no more definite source of The Tempest has been discovered. 
As a matter of fact three sources probably exist rather than one; 
there are at least three distinct ingredients in the play. One of 
these is the account of the storm. Another is the story of Prospero, 
which, though united to that of the storm, does not necessarily 
belong with it. A third element is the discussion of primitive man, 
and of man's relation to civilization and government. 

Of the three points, the last is easiest to explain: Shakespeare 
had been reading Montaigne's essay "Of the Caniballes" and the 
comparison there given of civilized life with barbaric. It is likely 
that the idea of the island and its location come from this same 
essay. Jakob Ayrer's Die Schone Sidea and Antonio de Eslava's 
Primera Parte de las Noches de Invierno furnish the best clues to the 
origin of the story of Prospero. It is with the first, the account 
of the storm, that I am here concerned. 

Since the time of Malone it has been customary to assume that 
the account of the storm is based on the wreck of a vessel of Sir 
George Somers in the Bermudas in July, 1609. A report of this by 
Sylvester Jourdan was published in October of the next year, and 
is generally considered the direct source, though other narratives 
of the same event also appeared. That by William Strachey, often 
quoted and referred to, apparently did not appear until too late 
for Shakespeare's use. But none of the accounts contain any 
striking points of similarity to Shakespeare's storm, except such as 
are natural in any description of a shipwreck. It is doubtful if 
any one would have connected this wreck in the Bermudas with 
The Tempest had it not been for Ariel's reference to the "still-vex'd 
Bermoothes"; but this of course, far from supporting the belief 
that the Bermudas are the scene of the play, merely indicates the 
contrary; the point of the speech is that the Bermudas are at a 
considerable distance rather than near at hand. 
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96 John D. Rea 

This speech, however, was enough to suggest a reference to 
voyages to the Bermudas; as Furness points out, editors before 
Malone were familiar with these narratives, including Theobald, 
Warburton, Johnson, Farmer, and Steevens. "But none of these 
editors and critics had detected in the accounts of this shipwreck 
any clues leading to The Tempest or expressed any suspicion that 
this disastrous storm gave rise to the play." A careful comparison 
fails to show, it seems to me, any striking resemblances, and I am 
inclined to agree with Hunter, as quoted by Furness: "Mr. Malone 
has given the argument all the advantage it could derive from the 
artful aid of capitals and italics, but he seems to me to fail to show 
coincidence in anything, except what has been common to all storms 
and all disastrous shipwrecks from the beginning of the world." 
A connection has, however, come to be taken for granted, partly 
because no more plausible source has been suggested, and partly 
on account of various interesting inferences and theories derived 
from the belief that the scene of the play was the Bermudas. 

A closer parallel is desirable before it can be said definitely that 
the source is known. That there is a source to be found seems 
reasonably certain from Shakespeare's method of work in his other 
plays; and the detachment of the whole incident from the rest of 
the comedy suggests that this source deals only with the storm, 
not with the other incidents of the drama. I believe the source is 
to be found in one of the Colloquia of Erasmus, called "Naufra- 
gium." Below I give a large part of this colloquy in an English 
translation by William Burton which appeared in 1606 as part of 
his book of translations from the Colloquia entitled Seven Dialogues 
both Pithie and profitable. "Naufragium" is the second of these, 
disguised on the title-page as: "2. Sheweth what comfort Poperie 
affordeth in time of daunger." Burton was a strong Protestant, 
and was doing his best in choosing his titles to capitalize the excite- 
ment against the Catholics which had been aroused by the recent 
Gunpowder Plot. I think that it will appear to any reader who 
will examine both this dialogue and the accounts of the storm in 
the Bermudas that the former is much closer to Shakespeare's 
account in substance, in form, and in tone. The matter of the 
colloquy and of the play is very similar; the form is that of 
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dialogue; and both, though narratives of events that are in them- 
selves apparently tragic, treat these events in the vein of comedy. 
Burton in his translation rightly describes the colloquy as "A 
pittifull, yet pleasant Dialogue of a Shipwracke," and this would 
describe Shakespeare's wreck exactly. 

It is very striking that both the storms are largely timeless and 
placeless. There is no indication in the first scene of The Tempest, 
aside from the Italian names, who the characters are, whither 
they are bound, where they come from, or where the storm occurs. 
This may be compared with the similar lack of definiteness as to 
time and place in King Lear; and it might be conjectured that the 
reason is the same in both cases — the source used was itself indefinite 
as to these matters. This exactly fits the " Nauf ragium " ; here, 
as in the play, we merely find ourselves at the beginning on board a 
storm-tossed vessel, and see the sailors at work, the passengers in 
a panic, and the master going about among them. The action 
in the two cases starts at the same time, when the storm is at its 
height; we are dramatically introduced in medias res, without any 
preliminary explanations. As a Latin note in some of the editions 
of "Naufragium" remarks, the colloquy "starts abruptly, like a 
comedy." 

It is a singular fact that in Shakespeare St. Elmo's fire appears, 
in spite of the fact that it is early afternoon and apparently light 
enough for Prospero and Miranda to see the struggles of the vessel 
from the shore. The explanation of this discrepancy, which I do 
not remember to have seen commented on, is to be found in 
Erasmus' narrative. He tells briefly of the night and the appear- 
ance of the ball of fire, and then skips suddenly to midday. Shake- 
speare, accordingly, introduces the picturesque description of the fire 
without noticing that he has put it at the wrong time of day. The 
appearance of this fire is the most striking feature of Ariel's report 
of the storm to Prospero, and it is to be especially noted that in 
none of the other accounts from which Shakespeare is sometimes 
said to have drawn is the fire described as descending from the mast 
and running about the lower parts of the ship. 

In Erasmus the first of the characters to stand out clearly is a 
bad-tempered and contentious Italian, described as an ambassador 
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to the King of Scotland, who quarrels with the sailors and almost 
gets himself thrown into the sea by them. It is not hard to see in 
him the suggestion for Gonzalo in The Tempest and his very similar 
quarrels and protests. 

There are many other points of similarity; a few may be sug- 
gested here. One of the speakers in Erasmus is named Antonius, 
a name which is perhaps the origin of Shakespeare's Antonio. In 
both narratives interested and sympathetic observers watch the 
wreck from the shore. In both the master and sailors give up hope 
and bid the passengers turn to prayers. The frenzy of the passen- 
gers and the description of their senseless conduct is similar, as is 
the account of their leaving the ship; Adam's escape in "Naufra- 
gium" is especially to be compared with that of the Prince in The 
Tempest. The general seamanship of the two accounts is much 
the same. The resolution to repent as a result of undergoing such 
perils, suggested to Adolphus by Antonius, is like the similar resolu- 
tion of Alonso in The Tempest. 

In addition to these and other likenesses in the incidents, there 
is a further important matter in connection with the style. The 
second scene of The Tempest is a long narrative of Prospero to 
Miranda, disguised as dialogue by having the listener frequently 
interpose short questions and comments. The form of this scene 
usually strikes the reader as a little odd and not especially dramatic, 
but it is exactly the method of Erasmus in the "Naufragium" and 
in the rest of the Colloquia. Many of the short speeches of the 
listener, Antonius, are strikingly like those of Miranda. 

As copies of Burton's book are somewhat hard to obtain, at 
least in this country, 1 I give below extracts from his translation. 
The length of the whole dialogue is about twice that of the passages 
here given. It is worth noting that most of the parts omitted are 
those dealing with religious matters and the senseless prayers and 
attempted bargainings of the passengers with various saints. These 
Shakespeare naturally did not find suited to his purpose, though 
their general tone is indicated by Gonzalo's remark: "The wills 
above be done! but I would fain die a dry death." 

1 1 have not succeeded in finding any copy in this country. The passages here given 
are from a transcript of the whole dialogue taken from the copy in the British Museum. 
I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. A. Symons in having this transcript made for me. 
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Antonius. You tell me horrible things Adolphus, of your sea voyage, 
is this to be a Mariner: God keepe me from going to sea. 

Adol. Yea, that I haue told you hitherto, is meere sport to those things 
you shal now heare. 

Anto. I haue heard of euills more then enow, I trembled all the time 
you were reciting them, as if my selfe had beene in danger with you. 

Adol. But to me my labours past were pleasing enough. But that 
night there happened a certaine thing, which for a great part of the night, 
tooke away all hope of life from the Maister of the ship. 

Anto. What I pray you ? 

Adol. The night was somewhat light, and in the top of the maste 
stoode one of the mariners in the basket (for so I thinke they cal it) looking 
about to see if he could spie any land : fast by this man beganne to stand a 
certaine round thing like a bal of fire, which (when it appeareth alone) 
is to the shipmen a most feareful signe of hard successe, but when two of 
them doe appeare together, that is a signe of a prosperous voyage. These 
apparitions were called in old time Castor and Pollux. . . . By and by 
the fiery globe sliding downe by the ropes, tumbled it selfe until it came to 
the Maister of the ship. 

Anto. Did he not die with feare ? 

Adol. No, Mariners are accustomed to monsters. It hauing stayed 
there a while, it roled it selfe along the brimmes of the ship, and falling 
from thence downe into the middle roomes, it vanished away. About 
mid-night the tempest beganne to increase more and more: did you euer 
see the Alpes ? 

Anto. Yes, I haue seene them. 

Adol. Those mountaines are but hillockes in comparison of the waues 
of the sea: so often as we were heaued up with them, we might haue touched 
the Moone with our fingers; so often as wee went downe againe, it seemed 
unto us as though the earth had opened, and we had beene going directly 
to hell. 

Anto. madmen that commit themselues to the sea! 

Adol. The mariners striuing with the tempest, but all in vaine, at 
length the Maister of the ship came vnto vs very pale. 

Anto. That palenesse doth presage some great euil. 

Adol. My friends (quoth he) I can be no longer Maister of my ship, 
the windes haue gotten the vpper hand, it remaineth now, that we commit 
our selues vnto God, and euery man to prepare himselfe for extreamity. 

Anto. O right Scythian sermon! 

Adol. But first (quoth hee) the ship must be disburdened, necessity 
hath no law, a sore weapon it is, there is no remeady, better it is to saue 
our Hues, with the losse of our goods, than to lose both goods and life 
together. The truth preuailed, many vessels were throwne ouer into the 
sea, ful of rich marchandise. 
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Anto. This was indeede to suffer wracke. 

Adol. There was a certaine Italian in the ship, who had gone Ambas- 
sador to the King of Scots, hee had a chest ful of plate, gold rings, cloth, 
and silke apparel. 

Anto. He would not bestow them vpon the sea. 

Adol. No, but desired either to perish with his beloued riches, or to 
be saued with them. Therefore he was somewhat wilful, and stoode against 
the rest. 

Anto. What said the ship-maister ? 

Adol. We could be wel content (quoth hee) that thou, and that thou 
hast, should perish together: but it is not fit that all we should be in danger 
for the sauing of thy chest: if you wil not be ruled, we wil throw both you 
and your chest hed-long together into the sea. 

Anto. A right mariners oration. 

Adol. So the Italian lost his goods, wishing all euil both to the heauens 
and the hells, for that hee had committed his life to so barbarous an element. 

Anto. I know that is the manner of Italians. 

Adol. A little while after, when we saw that the windes raged more 
and more, and we had done what we could, they cut the ropes, and cast 
the sailes ouer-boord. 

Anto. miserable calamity! 

Adol. Then the Maister came to vs againe, friends (quoth he) the time 
doth exhorte euery man to commend himself e to God, and to prepare himselfe 
for to die. He was asked of certaine, who were not altogether ignorant of 
seafaring, for how many houres he thought the ship might defend it selfe, 
he said that he could promise nothing, but aboue three houres hee said it 
was not possible. 

Anto. This speech was yet harder then the rest. 

Ad. When he had so said, he commanded al the ropes to be cut, and 
the maine-maste to be sawen downe close by the bore wherein it stood, and 
together with the saile-yardes to be cast ouer boord into the sea. 

Anto. Why did he so ? 

Adol. Because (the saile being gone or tome) it serued to no use, but 
to burthen the ship : all their hope was in the sterne or rudder. 

An. What did the passengers & shipmen in the mean time ? 

Adol. There you should haue seene a miserable face of things, the 
mariners singing Salue regina, they cried to the Virgine Mary for help. . . . 
Many falling flat vpon the boordes, did worship the sea, crying; most 
gentle Sea, most noble Sea, most rich Sea, most faire Sea, be quiet, 
saue vs: and thus they cried to the deafe sea. 1 ... In the meane time, 
the ship rushed vpon a shallow, and the Maister fearing lest it would be 
split all in peeces, he bound it together with Cables, from the foredocke 
to the sterne. 

Tempest, I, 1, 18. 
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Ardo. miserable shifts. 

Adol. In the meane time there stands vp a certaine Masse Priest, an 
old man, about three score, he casting off all his cloathes to his verie shirt, 
togither with his bootes and shooes, wished all the rest in like manner to 
prepare themselues to swimme. . . . While these things were thus in 
doing, the Master of the ship came againe vnto vs weeping, and said, let 
euerie man shift now for him selfe, for we are not like to haue anie vse of 
the ship a quarter of an houre, for it being tome in certaine places, the water 
came in apace. Within a little while after, the Master tolde vs that he 
had spied a holy Tower, or a Church. ... In the meane time the Pilot 
as much as lay in him, did guide the ship that way, which was now tome 
and rent, and leaking on euery side, and had fallen all to peeces, if it had 
not beene bound togither with Cables. 

Anto. Things were now at a hard passe. 

Adol. We were driuen so neare, that the inhabitants of that place 
might see vs, and in what daunger we were. They came running out by 
heapes vnto the shoare, and holding vp their cloakes, and their hats vpon 
poles did inuite vs to come vnto them. And casting vp their armes towards 
heauen, did thereby signifie how much they did bewaile our hard 
fortune. . . . 

An. What became in the meane time of that same woman that was 
so quiet ? 

Adol. She was the first that came to the shoare: for we had put her 
vpon a broade table, and had made her so fast vnto it, that shee could not 
easily fall off, and we put a little boord into her hand, which she might vse 
in steade of an oare, and so bidding her farewell, wee thrust her off with a 
quant, that shee might be free from the shippe, where was all the daunger. 
... In such a straite, I had rather haue a peece of vile corke, than a 
golden candlesticke: while I was looking about for a thing to swimme 
vpon, at the last I remembered the lower end of the maste. ... In the 
meane time wee drunke in a great deale of salt water: but the priest taught 
mee a remedie against it. 

Ant. What was that I pray you ? 

Adol. So often as any waue came toward vs, hee woulde turne his 
noddle against it with his mouth close. . . . Doe you (quoth hee) what 
you thinke best to be done, I giue you all the maste, and I will betake 
my selfe wholy to the ground: and withall, when he sawe the billow go 
from him, he ran after it as fast as euer he could. And when the billowe 
came againe, he clasping both his hands together about both his knees, he 
stroue with all his might against the waues, hiding himselfe vnder them as 
Cormorants and Duckes vse to doe when they diue vnder the water. And 
when the billowe was past him againe, he set forward and ranne. 1 . . . 

Ant. But I beleeue you will not go to sea againe in haste. 

i Cf. Tempest, II, 1, 114-22; II, 2, 132. 
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Adol. I doe not meane it, vnlesse God shall depriue me of my wittes. 

Ant. And I had rather heare such tales, than make triall of them: 
but thankes be to God that hath preserued you, and I hope you will be the 
better for this to him-ward while you Hue. 

Adol. God graunt I may. 

In the case of The Tempest, a determination of the source is 
important for the dating of the play. The later limit of time is 
probably 1611; if the accounts of Somers' shipwreck were used, 
then the earlier limit could hardly be before 1610. There is nothing 
in the metrical tests to suggest a date different from this; on the 
other hand, these tests are not altogether consistent, and would 
not preclude dating the play as early as the time of the composition 
of Pericles. The idea that The Tempest is a sort of farewell to the 
stage and that Prospero is Shakespeare himself has caused many 
critics to attempt to set the date as late as possible. But if the 
source of the storm is "Naufragium," the play may have been 
composed before 1610. 
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